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B. The following Sermon and Charge were 


delivered at the ordination of the reverend ciple 


* 
„ 


0 Mr. Joun Gisson, miniſter at St. Niniang, out 
May g th. 1754. The notes were added f 
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TO EDIFYING. 


BRETHREN AND FATHERS, 


OV need not to be told, that, in the in- 


fancy of our religion, many of it's diſ- 
ciples were «endowed with certain ſpiritual gifts 
out of the reach of unaſſiſted nature; not for 
their own private uſe, but ſolely for the edify- 
ing of the church. It ſhould ſeem that ſome groſs 
abuſes were committed amongſt the Corinthi- 
ans, in the exerciſe of thoſe miraculous powers, 
through a ſpirit of ſelſiſnneſs and vain-glory. The 
great Maſter of the Gentiles ſets himſelf to reclify 
_ theſe diſorders, by expoſing at full length the evil 


of them, and adjoining directions for the conduct 


of Chriſtian aſſemblies; to the end, that ſuch as 
ſpoke and preſided there might do all things * de- 
© cently and in order, and might preſerve through - 
out a ſovereign regard to the grand intereſts of edi- 
fication: which regard he recommends with re- 


peated admonitions, in this and a former chapter, 


but no where more directly than in the words be- 


fore us: Let all things be done to edifying. 
A 2 
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A rule of ſupreme and invariable uſe in that and 
every ſucceeding age of the church, manifeſtly 
founded in right reaſon, and powerfully enforced 
by all the principles of piety and goodneſs ! So 


long as theſe remain unaltered, it's general appli. 
cation will till be the ſame; how greatly ſoever 


particular circumſtances may happen to differ. 


And therefore as the miniſtrations of Chriſtianity, 


ever ſince the times of inſpiration, have been com- 


monly confined to authorized teachers; the natu. 
ral improvement of our Apoſtle's maxim will be to 


enquire, By what methods, we the clergy may 
© beſt promote the edification of the people, in our 


© management of the public inſtitutions.” Nor can 


I conceive an enquiry more important in itſelf, 


or more proper on the preſent occaſion. May I 


not hope, that the apparent delicacy of the ſub- 


ject will procure a favourable examination of what 
I am about to offer on it; the rather, that you 
will remember it was purely in obedience to your 
commands I undertook this taſk at firſt, which 1 
now enter on with equal diffidence of myſelf, and 
deference to your ſuperior judgment, depending on 
Heaven alone for aſſiſtance and ſucceſs ? 


1. To begin with the conſideration of thoſe de- 
votions, which we have the honour to lead in our 


religious aſſemblies; let us ſpeak, - 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 3 
Firſt of all, concerning prayer, with which it 
hath been thought our earlieſt predeceſſors in the 


- faith did probably open their public worſhip, and 


with which we onght certainly to open our's; 
would we follow the order laid down in our well 


known Directory, that may be pronounced in ge. 


neral an excellent ſtandard. 


} 


I doubt not, my brethren, but you have fre- 


quently obſerved, that when the miniſter of God 
hath been addreſſing him in the name, and as the 
mouth, of the people, the greateſt part of them ap · 
peared to be doing any thing rather than joining 
in the ſolemn ſervice. In reality, there is no exer- 
ciſe of a ſpiritual nature, which the generality ſeem 
to regard ſq little or to attend fo liſtleſsly, —» 
Seem, did I ſay ? The expreſſion is much too fee - 


ble. Their inſenſibility, their irreverence in this 


reſpect, are, from the whole of their deportment on 
ſuch occaſions, moſt ſhamefully gies and 
flagrant, ; 8 


We muſt all ſure lement fo/great and ſo pre- 


vailing an evil. But do we beſtir ourſelves heartily 


to reform it ? Do we take care to remind our 
hearers of the indecency and impiety of ſuch a be- 
haviour? Do we admoniſh them to guard againſt 


it? Do we even adjure them by every thing ho- 
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ly, to wait upon Jehovah without diſtraction 2 


Are we at pains to ſhame them out of fo irreligi- 
ous a levity, by repreſenting to them the ſuperior 
airs of recollection and ſeriouſneſs, which are ſeen 


about many an honeſt worſhipper, whom they are 


ready to deſpiſe, perhaps to damn, amongſt Papiſts, 
Torks, and Indians, when employed in the imme- 
diate acts of their miſtaken devotion? Above all, 


are we ourſelves careful to perform the heavenly 
office with that ſolemnity, fervor, and elevation 
which we might, and which if we did, would 
doubtleſs contribute not a little at once to com- 


poſe, to kindle, and to exalt our fellow votaries? 
Let us be ingenuous, my brethren. Can we 


truly ſay, that when we are officiating in the coh- 


gregation, as the prieſts of the Moſt High, our own 
hearts do always appear engaged? If not, how 


| ſhould we expect to engage the hearts of others, 


or to communicate a flame we do not feel, or fo 
much as ſeem to feel? Muſt not a cold unanimat- 
ed prayer ſrom us, unavoidably tend, by the pow- 
erful ſympathy of nature, to deaden the devotional 
feelings in thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them? How 
then ſhould it ever help to excite them in thoſe 
who are not? . 


On the other hand, did we appear profoundly 
awed by the preſence of the Divinity, and preſſed 
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down with a ſenſe of dependence, of guilt, and of TY 
want; yet ſupported by faith, inſpirited by hope, i 144 
and heaving, ſo to ſpegk, with holy aſpirations; did 1-4 1 
we appear in one part melted into contrition, in | 
another enflamed with gratitude, in another rapt 
into admiration, in another expanded with bene- 
polence, and in all labouring to vent an over- 
charged foul in the boſom of God; our aſpect, 
voice, and demeanor ſtill correſponding to thoſe 

internal ſenſations, and exhibiting them by turns 

with a natural ſimplicity; I ſay, did we appear 

thus affected in our addreſſes to the Supreme, it is 

bardly poſſible but the people mult be ſtrack and 

charmed with a ſpirit that was productive of ſuch 

admirable effects. Thoſe who do themſelves par- 

take of it, muſt needs perceive' it ſet all on fire by 

theſe intenſer radiations of it; and thoſe who do | qi 
not, muſt be prompted at leaſt to wiſh that they 

did: for that muſt ſurely be eſteemed both an ami- 

able and a venerable thing which can inſpire emoti- · "4 
ons ſo mild, yet ſo ſublime, and give birth to a. 

deportment at once humble and great. 
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But how is all this to be acquired? How, but 
by much practice in our cloſets, and continued | WH 
© pains taken with our hearts, to enure them to the 0 | 
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various perceptions and movements of the inward 
life, and to accuſtom them to repreſent theſe in 
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| Heir own native ſtile and manner, without re- 
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ſtraint, or ſtiffneſs, or any of thoſe little illiberal 
formalities, that would check their generous im- 
_ or confine the free cffulions of the ſon]. 


This hinders not but that we may likewiſe pre. 
pare more directly for our public devotions, by 
private meditation on the materials that muſt com- 
poſe them; and even by writing theſe down with 
care, both from our perſonal fund, and from col - 
lections which others have publiſhed; On the con- 


trary it is to be wiſhed, that much more of this 


kind were practiſed than probably there is; as it 


might be exceedingly uſeful, not only to give our 


prayers a greater latitude and diverſity, but to ren- 
der them more judicious, more proper, and more 
expreſſive. Indeed, my brethren, we cannot be too 
careful to prevent our throwing out any thing in 


. thoſe ſacred addreſſes, diſhonourable to God, pre- 
Judicial to religion, or diſgraceful to ourſelves, 4 


great deal more, a vaſt deal more depends on our 


performing this duty with judgment and proprie=- 


ty, than perhaps we are always aware of. No, we 
cannot, I repeat it again, we cannot poſſibly exceed 


in our caution not to abuſe the liberty left us in 


this important article of our public prayers. God 
grant we may all learn „ eee 
roughly than ever! 
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But would there be no danger of their degene- 
rating into lifeleſs forms, were we to beſtow all 


this attention and ſtudy on the materials of them? 


Not ſo long as we did not tie ourſelves too ſer- 


vilely to thoſe we had provided, but only made 
them a ſort of ready help, or eaſy vehicle, for con- 
veying more happily that inward ſpirit, and thoſe 


divine conceptions, which we have derived from a 
courſe of intimate correſpondence with God. 


We mentioned, juſt a little ſince, a greater diver- 


ſity and latitude in our prayers; by which we 


meant to ſuggeſt, that they ought to be made ag 
comprehenſive as poſſible, by ſuiting them to diſſe- 


rent characters, conditions, and caſes, ſuch as dai- 


ly occur in civil and. in religious life, and alſo by 


Including in them the moſt material branches of the 


Chriſtian temper and practice, or ſpecifying the 
virtues of both in ſuch a manner as to make them 
be diſtinctly noted by the hearers. Sundry advan - 
tages would probably attend ſuch a particularity 
and compaſs of matter, — The people would 
more readily find themſelves intereſted, and touch» 
ed, by addreſſes, that were adapted to their reſpe - 
Qive circumſtances and feelings, and the fitneſs 
whereof they could immediately perceive from 
their own experience or obſervation. —— They 


would learn to ſet a lee on the beſt things, 
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when * from time to time, the principal object 


of their vows and ſupplications at the throne of 
God. And they would come to conſider theſe 
as directly ſubſervient to real and univerſal good- 
neſs, and only ſo far profitable as they did actual - 
ly promote it. At preſent, it is to be feared, they 
are pretty much in danger of overlooking often 
this connexion between devotion and virtue, or 
what we may call the ſyſtem of worſhip, and the 
ſyſtem of morals, and between their own concern- 
ments and the miniſter's prayers. In ſhort, they 
are ready, I doubt, very many of them, to regard 
their attending to thoſe prayers as a formal and te- 
dious taſk, which they comply with out of decen- 
ey or cuſtom, but ſrom which they neither expe 
pleaſure nor propoſe improvement. 


Permit me to obſerve further, that the intercef- 
ſory part ſhould be ordinarily as full and ſtrong as 
we can make it ; not only for the reaſonableneſs and 
delightfulneſs of the thing itſelf, but on purpoſe 
to impreſs the hearers with an habitual idea of the 
high importance of humanity, brotherly love, and 
public ſpirit*. It were to be wiſhed in particular, 
that when we pray for our brethren in Chriſt, we 


® Tt appears, in this view, a well judged rule of our 
Directory already mentioned, to intercede for the pub- 


Jie in the prayer before ſermon chiefly, rather than in 
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could find in our hearts to take an ampler range 
than is ſometimes done, by extending the expreſ- 
ſions of our charity to Chriſtians of every ſect 
and party; recommending them without exce- 
ption to the common Parent and Redeemer of 


that after it, Such, we know, is the practice of our dif- 
ſenting brethren in England, and elſewhere. Can any 
reaſon be aſſigned for our inverting this order? Doth 
pot the delaying our interceſſions till the laſt, look a lit- 
te ſelfiſh; and tend naturally, though perhaps inſenhbly, 
to make thoſe that join us, conſider the more general in- 
tereſts of religion, and mankind, as of inferior concern- 
ment? Not to ſay, that their attention and patience are 
commonly by that time well nigh worn out; ſo that 
they have mighty little diſpoſition left for what re- 
mains. As to ourſclves, it cannot be diſſembled, we are 
frequently ſo exhauſted by the preceding ſervice, as to 
be but in 4ll condition for performing this part with pro- 


per ſpirit or at due length; which may be probably one 


reaſon why we no ſooner come to it, than we are rea- 
dy all at once to alter both our manner and our voice, 
and to fall into an indifferent air and hurried pronunci- 
ation; as though we were glad to have done with it, or 
thought it ſome how of leſs moment; a circumſtance 
ſurely not the moſt graceful or edifying.- 
to have omitted noticing, that the petitions, contained in 
that divine form and pattern of prayer, which our Ma- 


ter hath given us, begin with the higheſt and wideſt in- 


tereſts, and end with the more private and perſonal ones; 


at the ſame time that they all run in the charitable plu» 


ral. 

Having mentioned that beſt of prayers, may I here 
take the liberty to aſk, why it is ſo much e 
#3 
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us all; even hoping well concerning ſuch of them 
as differ ſrom us moſt widely, provided they are 
ſincere in their belief and conſcientious in their 
practice; and longing ardently for that glorious 
period in the adminiſtration of Jeſus, when accord- 


by the greater part of the clergy of Scotland? This 
neglect of it is the mere ſurpriſing, that the very Di- 
rectory, which we profeſs to follow, doth expreſsly re- 
commend it to us, * not only as a pattern of prayer, 
* but as itſclf a moſt comprehenſive prayer, to be uſed 
in the prayers of the church.“ It is not indeed eaſy to 


comprehend how we come, both in'this and in ſeveral 


other inſtances, to depart ſo widely from our own re- 
ceived and juſtly admired model. Were the Lord's 
Prayer to be uſed amongſt us, many of the people, it 
will be ſaid, would take exception at it. Poſſibly they 
might do ſo for a while, But is that to be held as a ſuf- 
ficient bar againſt a thing confeſſedly excellent in itſelf, 
and enforced upon us by acknowleged authority? I 
hould humbly think. it ought to be uſed ſo much the 
rather, in order to conquer a prejudice ſo unreaſonable 
and ſo unchriſtian. It muſt be ſurely both unreaſonable 
and unchriſtian in an high degree, for any to take ex- 
ception at that prayer, which the adorable perſon, they 
call their Prince and Saviour, did again and again teach 
his diſciples. But were it once introduced, would 
ſuch people be apt to ſay, it might grow into an empty 
form. I anſwer, ſo may every other prayer, if we are 
not on our guard. But it might be abuſed to bad 


' purpoſes. And what good thing may not, if men are ſo 


minded? 


But it is uſed in the church of England. 


There, I ſuppoſe, is the grand objection. And is this a 
rational objection? Would it not hold equally againſt 
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ing to the nobly figurative language of an ancient 
' Prophet, © The wolf ſhall dwell with the lamb, and 


ing child ſhall play on the hole of the aſp; and 


This however makes nothing againſt the ſober and ſeri- 
When we do, are any offended? Would they not be reck- 


all our presbyterian brethren in every other country, than 


perfect that ſymphony of ſouls on earth, which is {6 
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« the leopard ſhall lye down with the kid, and the 
« calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together; 
© and a Iitile child ſhall lead them; and the ſuck · 


our praying at all, or our performing any one duty of 
religion, which is performed in that church? Why are 
not thoſe perſons oſſended at our diſmiſſing the congre- 
gation conſtantly with the very ſame form of bleſſing, 
which is practiſed in that church; more eſpecially as nei- 
ther our Maſter in Heaven, nor our directors on earth, 
have preſcribed it? But 1s not the Lord's Prayer re- 
peated in the church of England much too frequently, 
for preſerving the proper reverence? Undoubtedly it is. 


ous uſe of it. Do we never repeat any of our own pray? 
ers? Do we never fall into forms of our own making? 


oned very captious, if they were? May we vſe our own | 
forms, but not our Lord's? Are we wiſer and better than 


all our Chriſtian brethren of every other communion, by 
whom this incomparable prayer is and hath been uni- 
verſally uſed? Or do we place any part of our glory in 
diftcring from the reſt of our fellow worſhippers through» 
out the whole church of Chriſt? Should we not be ra- 
ther ambitious, whilſt we take care to avoid their errors 
and defections, of harmonizing with them in every thing 
that is ſound and right, and of thereby rendering more 


delightful to the ear of the God of love, and ſo like the 
muſic of the ſpirits in heaven? 


FFF 
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the weaned child ſhall put his hand on the cock- 


© atrice den; and they ſhall not hurt nor deſtroy 
* in all the holy mountain of God. Is there 
not reaſon to hope, that the frequent hearing of 


ſo benevolent a ſtrain, more eſpecially if uttered 


with becoming warmth, might help to wear out 
that bigotry to names, and narrowneſs of ſoul, 
which are ſo contrary to the unconſined and ele- 
vated genius of the goſpel, and gradually to in- 


troduce the Chrilt-like virtues of forbearance, mo- 


deration, and cathsliciſm ? - 


So much for the — 05 and the matter of our 


| prayers. Let us touch a little on the ſtile of them. 


Now it is abundantly obvious, that whatever hath 
the appearance of art or ſtudy muſt be of all things 
moſt unſuitable here, where nothing ſhould be 
ſeen but the workings, nothing heard but the di- 
Rates, of the heart. Therefore the more ſimplicity, 
the better; ſo there be nothing low nor flat. Nei- 


ther indeed is this ſimplicity at all inconſiſtent with : 


che utmoſt ſublimity of dition. Or to ſpeak more 


properly, whatever is truly ſimple is for that very 


reaſon, perhaps, in many inſtances ſublime, whilſt 
it exhibits truth and nature in their unveiled and 
original majeſty. 


10 we not venture to * that our 1 
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aces in this kind will be ſo much the more affeR- 
ing, if there appears in them a certain happy irre- 
gularity ; fince we may generally obſerve, that a 
mind, labouring under any ſtrong emotion, expreſs 


ſeth itſelf abruptly, with breaks, with pauſes, with 


repetitions? This we may univerſally affirm, that 
when men are molt in earneſt, they are leaſt ſoli- 
citous about the exactneſs of connexion, the nice - 
neſs of tranſition, or the elegance of ſpeech. At 
the ſame time it is remarkable, that then very 


often the boldeſt phraſes, the brighteſt figures, the 


moſt highly beautiful and fignificant terms, are na- 
turally ſuggeſted. And we have already ſuppoſed 
in the caſe before us, that a man hath been at all 
due pains to furniſh himſelf with the fitteſt expreſs 
fions, as well as ideas for this exerciſe, and to acs 
quire a facility in performing it. | 


The truth is, any one, who hath a tolerable 
command of ſcripture- language, needs ſeldom or 
never be at a loſs to clothe his conceptions before 
the Almighty; as it is certainly beyond compari- 
ſon rich, emphatical, and lofty ; and likewiſe car- 
ries with it commonly a fine ſimplicity that is per- 
ſectly inimitable. Nevertheleſs, might it not be 
made a queſtion, whether a ſeries of ſentences from 
ſcripture continued throughout a whole prayer, 
with little or nothing elſe, as is often done, be al- 
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together ſo well calculated to aſſect the bulk of 
hearers, to whoſe ears with conſtant uſe they are 
neceſſarily become trite and familiar? in like 
manner, as the nobleſt ſentiments that have been 


frequently heard, or the grandeſt ſcenes that hade 


been frequently ſeen, are ſeldom found to make 
any ſenſible impreſſion, at leaſt on minds that are 
not very intellectual, and where circumſtances par- 
ticularly ſtriking do not concur to enforce them, 
Beſides that, one ſhould imagine, the vaſtly diffe- 
rent idiom of European language, and lower {train 


of European genius, compared with the eaſtern, 


would require the frequent uſe of our home-phraſe- 
ology in prayer, to give it a turn and look more 
natural to us, more characteriſtic of our genuine 
perceptions, and conſequently leſs cuſtomary and 
formal; yet not ſo as in the leaſt to exclude a well 
chaſen mixture from the ſacred writings, which 


will give a wonderful heightening and luſtre to 


all the reſt. A remark that ſeems juſtified in gene · 


ral by the compoſition of thoſe devotional pieces, 
which are commonly eſteemed to be in the trueſt 
taſte and ſpirit; where we find the language of in- 
ſpiration adopted but now and then, very ſparing- 
ly indeed for moſt part; and where the pious foul 


appears to ſpeak ſpontaneouſly as from an inward 


fund, breathing out her real feelings in a ſtile ra- 


f 
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ther ſuggeſted by the heart, than prompted by the 


memory. 


On the whole, my brethren, may we wot ſafe- 
ly conclude, that a province ſo honourable and 


important as that of leading the devotions of a 


Chriſtian aſſembly, merits our utmoſt attention to 
underſtand it thoroughly, and our utmoſt ambiti- 
on to diſcharge it uſefully ? Perhaps indeed it may 
be found, that praying well is even a more rare 
attainment than preaching well; that how averſe 
ſoever our church may be in opinion to the uſe 
of ſtated forms, we are notwithſtanding often rea- 
dy in effect to run into ſomething not unlike them; 
that even when we diverſify the matter and ſtile 
of our devotions moſt, we are ſtill too apt to fall 
into a dull formality in the air and manner of 
them; and that it is truly the moſt difficult part 
of a miniſtec's buſineſs in public to bring with him 
to this exerciſe, and to maintain in the courſe of 
it, a recollected and ſteddy mind, attentive at once 
to God, to the congregation, and to itſelf; to 
go through the ſeveral branches of it with a 
fulneſs and variety of devout and charitable ſenti- 
ment, with a calm yet earneſt contention of the 
ſoul, and with views of the Deity, equally diſtant 
from preſumption and ſuperſtition ; in fine, to give 
breath and accent to the whole in decent, ſigni - 
| | c | 
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fxcant; pathetic words, without either hurrying or 
drawling or ſinging them“; and to preſerve: this 
ſpirit to the end, ſo that what was ſaid of a re- 
markable ſupplicant on another occaſion may be 
ſaid of the miniſter on this I ſpeak of,. may be 
ſaid by the ſurrounding worſhippers, by the at - 
. tending Angels, and by the all-ſearching Jehovah, 
© Behold he bee —— But let us proceeds 


* 


In the ſecond . to conſider briefly the af- 
fair of public praiſe; which, although is depends 


on us the clergy much leſs than that of prayer, 
doth yet no leſs call for our endeavours, fo far as 


pL ſinging or a whining tone ſhould be carefully a- 
voided in prayer as in preaching. We would not uſe it 
in addrefling our prince; why then uſe it in addreſſing 
our God? Methinks is looks ſome how little and un- 
manly, alike unbefittiog that exalted employment by 
which we hold intercourſe with Heaven, and unbeſcem- 
ing that noble nature by which we elatm alliance to it. 
Nor is ſuch a tone, I believe, in general the native voice 
of ingenuaus acknowlegement, or of rational affecti- 
on. Neither ſurely are we to ſolicite the Almighty's 
charity with childiſh and lamentable ſounds, as the Men- 
dicant tribe do ordinarily ſolicite our's. A modulation 
folemn but unaffetted, humble but undeſponding, and 
plain though properly varied with the matter, is appa- 
rently moſt ſuitable in ſpeaking to the + greatel} and the 
deſt of Beings. 

>. + This and the following article were Ie re- 


| cling au to ſave time, the ene being long. 


— 
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they can go, to direct it to the great Apt * 


piety and ediſication. 

It is real ad of regret, that this, which is 
unqueſtionably the nobleſt part of - worſhip in it- 
ſelf, were not on a better footing in our church! 
Not to mention, that ſeveral of David's Pſalms 
are no ways fit to be uſed in ſuch an exerciſe by 
us, who live under a diſpenſation of religion ſo 
much more benign and peaceful than that under 
which they were compoſed ; and who are not, that 
I know of, warranted to join in execrations, which; 


in a very different ſtate of things, might come with, 


deceney from a perſon inveſted with all the autho- 
rity, and ſupported by all che awe, of the prophetic 


character: not to inſiſt on this, although it de- 


ſerves, I think, to be attended to; it were pity but 
we were provided with a ſmooth and ſpirited 
tranſlation of the reſt of thoſe-ſacred ſongs; our 
preſent one, ſpeak of that in metre, being for 
moſt part miſerably harſh and heavy. It is to be 
wiſhed too, that we were furniſhed with a right 


collection of hymns, and other pieces of divine 


poeſy, more particularly ſuited to evangelical 
times; and that we were allowed to adopt it into 
our religious aſſemblies. There is indeed a ſmaller 
collection by no means contemptible, that hath 


deen offered to the public for this very Proc 
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ſome time ago, and accordingly taken into conſi - 
deration. But we have never yet been fully au- 
thorized to make uſe of it in our churches. 


Then with reſpect to our Pſalmody, immediate- - 
ly ſo called, we are ſorry to ſay, that in the far 
greater number of our congregations it is abſo- 
lutely wretched; owing chiefly to our Clerks or 
Precentors, who moſt of them neither read with 
propriety, nor ſing with melody, nor behave with 


ſolemnity becoming the oeccaſion, but do every 


thing on the contrary to marr the devotion they 
ought to promote ; as hath been often remarked by 
ſtrangers who have had acceſs to witneſs the eſta- 


| bliſhed worſhip in Scotland, as well as always re- 


gretted by perſons of any taſte amongſt ourſelves. 


It is not to be expreſſed what a delightful and 


happy eſſect it might have, were thoſe to whom 
this province is committed, to read the line (if the 


line muſt till be read, which is undoubtedly a 


mighty drawback, and, according to our own ap- 
proved ſtandard, ſhould only be continued where it 
is abſolutely neceſſary, I ſay were they to read the 
line) with a muſical, diſtinct, and animated voice, 
and with an unaffected air of ſeriouſneſs and ſig- 
niſicance; were they to keep this look and man- 
ner throughout; and were they to ſing more true, 
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more plain, and vaſtly ſhorter, A reſorm in this 
laſt particular, appears indeed of peculiar mo- 
ment. Not to ſpeak of the Jaws of muſic, which 
manifeſtly require it; let it only be conſidered, 
that ſuch a method would allow us to go through 
eight or ten verſes in the time we frequently take 


to draw] out four ; would thereby fill our minds 
with a larger train and quicker ſucceſſion of ideas; 
and by that means, together with the more ſtrong» 
ly enlivened and ſuddenly diverlified ſounds, give 
a finer tone to the imagination, and wind up the 
affections to an higher key. If along with this 


the people were taught, as many of them at leaſt 
might be, to ſing the different parts in concert, ſo 


as to compoſe an harmony more entire and com- 


plete, how pleafing and how exalting 1 by 


the reſult of the whole! 


* 


Nor ſhould dat; my brethren, be deem · 
ed impracticable. We have ſeen examples of that 


ſort of perſormance and demeanor which our Pre- 


centors ought all to aim at, and which the young - 
er part of them, that are any ways modeſt and in- 
genious, might in ſome good meaſure attain to, 
were they put upon the attempt and ſupported in 
it. And as to what was laſt mentioned in relation 
to the people, it is a certain fact that ſomething 
conſiderable in that very way hath been brought 
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about already in ſeveral places, and in places 10 
where ſuch kind of improvements could have been 
little expected. Why might it not be brought a- 
bout in all or in moſt by length of time, if the 
clergy would enter properly into ſo laudable a 
taſte, join together heartily, and be at due pains 
to encourage it? And why ſhould any look upon 
it as a matter of no nee much more of 
ill conſequence ? ? 


In general, it muſt doubtleſs be bighly deſir- 


able that the Almighty were praiſed in a lively and 
harmonious, rather than a dull and diſſonant man- 
ner. If he that formed the voice hath made it 
capable of muſical expreſſion; if © he that planted 
the ear hath laid it open to muſical delight; and 
if © he that gave man underſtanding hath endow- 
ed him with a power of cultivating both, and of 


being moved and raviſked with their wondrous . 
energy; doth not piety, doth not juſtice demand 


that this power ſhould be exerted in the ſervice of 
the Giver? It is very true that mere bodily ſer- 


vice profiteth nothing; and the ſoyereign Spirit, 


the inviſible Father, ought ever to be © worſhip- 


© ped in ſpirit and in truth.“ But are we mortals, 
really fo ſpiritually-minded of ourſelves, as to 
want no external aid in our efforts this way? Are 


theſe ſouls of our's ſo very elevated and vigorous 
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naturally, as to need nothing to advance or ſuſtain 
them in their flight towards Heaven and God? 
Are we not, in one word, compounded creatures 5 
and ſhould we not do our utmoſt to glorify our 
great Creator not only in our ſpirits, but © in our 
bodies which are his?“ | | 


Whence comes it then that our church is the 


only one in Chriſtendom, ſo far as I know, where 
the influence of muſic in the worſhip of God is ſo 


generally neglected? This ſurely muſt be admit- 


: ied, that where-ever it is duly ſtudied and pro- 


perly conducted, ſcarce any thing can be conceiv- 
ed more tranſporting or more heavenly. We may 


add, that were it ſtudied and conducted amongſt 


vs to tolerable purpoſe, it would be in all probabi- 
lity attended with this particular adyantage, that 


many of better rank and education, who now fit | 


ſilent in our worſhipping aſſemblies (often, I fear, 
without any ſufficient excuſe) would be then drawn 
as by an irreſiſtible charm to join in their Maker's 


| praiſe; and none could have room to complain 


of a piece of barbariſm (till remaining in our 


worſhip, at a time when we are ſo greatly reſined 
in many other inſtances of far leſs conſequence. 


Before we leave this branch of our ſubject, 
may we be permitted to propoſe it as a problem 
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not unworthy our conſideration, * Whether it 
might not be of real ſervice, to have ſtated 
meetings in public for the buſineſs of prayer and 
© of praiſe alone? Is there not cauſe to appre- 
hend the generality have a notion, that the chief 
if not the only valuable end of going to church is 
to hear ſermon, as at preſent they never go there, 
without hearing it? Do they not often betray a 
viſible impatience till prayer is over, that they may 
be entertained with ſomething more to their lik- 
ing? And when the diſcourſe is ended, do we 
not frequently ſee - perſons go away, (I ſpeak 
tot of ſervants who may be obliged to do it) as 
if they reckoned what remained of little or no ſig- 


nificance, and in hearing the miniſter preach they 


had got all they came for? Doth not the very 
phraſe of © going to hear ſermon,” ſo common with 
moſt, ſeem to imply that they conſider all beſide, 
but in a ſubordinate view at beſt? Now would it 


not be worth our while, my brethren, to attempt 


the rectifying of an opinion ſo palpably wrong and 
pernicious, by aſſembling at proper times for the 
more immediate acts of ' worſhip ſolely; in aſſiſt- 
ing at which, without any thing elſe, ſuch miſtak- 
en people might be made ſenſible of the ſuperior 
importance and pleaſure of devotion, and might 
come at laſt to regard the houſe of God mainly as 
© an houſe of prayer, and withal as a ſchool for 
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learning the ſervices and ſongs of the you ſan- 
yy „ 


Poſſibly it may be ſaid, that few nad care to 
attend upon meetings of that kind, At firſt perhaps 
it might be ſo. But as the more pious and ſerious 
would ordinarily attend when they could, who 
can tell but that in time their example might have 
influence, their neighbours might gradually catch 
the happy infection, and a more prevalent taſte 
might at length take place for thoſe ſweeteſt and 
moſt improving of all employments? Have we 


reaſon; to look for ſuch a taſte, ſo long as we ap- | 


pear, by our method of managing, to give leſs at- 


tention to theſe than to other religious exerciſes | 


of an inferior nature ? 


How different in this reſpeck was the practice 


of the primitive church! As praying und ſinging 


of Pſalms made the principal part of their wor- 
ſhip on all occaſions, ſo it was cuſtomary in moſt 
places to meet for theſe (ingly, on the evening of 
the Lord's day, and likewiſe the night before in 
what they called their vigils or antelacan aſſemblies. 
Thoſe aſſemblies indeed were firſt begun in times 
of perſecution, to elude the violence of their ene- 


mies. We find however they held them aſter- 


wards, when they had nothing to fear. And al- 
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though this morning · ſervice was very long, con- 
tinuing commonly in pſalms and hymns and pray- 


ers from mid - night till break of day, yet was it 


generally attended with great alacrity and aſſidui- 
ty by men of all ranks; ſuch was the order of 
thoſe early Chriſtians in religion, and ſo ſtrong 
their reliſh for theſe higheſt duties of it ! 


II. Let us now go on to our public inſtructi- 


ons, and enquire how they may be managed to 
the greatelkł ediſication? And 


Firſt, with regard to leQuring, as we term it. 
I need not tell my reverend auditors how muck 
this ſort of exerciſe prevailed in the firſt ages 


of the church, nor how well it is calculated, 


when properly performed, for promoting the 


knowlege and love of the ſcriptures, with all the 


good effects that can be ſuppoſed to flow from 
thence. 
as to the method often uſed of diſcuſſing every 
word, of criticiſing at every turn, of correcting the 


tranſlation almoſt in every paſſage, without any 


real neceſſity or important reaſon for it; of find- 


ing myſteries almoſt in every ſentence, phraſe, or 


ſyllable ; of torturing every ſingle verſe or member 
of a verſe, to ſqueeze from it at any rate a certain 


quantity of obſervations ; of laying equal ſtreſs on 


I ſaid when properly performed.. For 
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all the portions of ſcripture that may occur, or on 


all the articles comprehended in each portion; of 
giving a formal and frigid paraphraſe or tedious 
explication of every part, even the moſt ſimple and 


_ intelligible; in ſhort of running into all the mi- 


nuteneſſes of a dull and taſteleſs commentator: it 
is eaſy ro ſee how remote all this is from the great 


_ purpoſe of godly edifying;* however much it 
may make ignorant hearers ſtare with wonder in 


the mean time, or talk with admiration afterwards 
of the miniſter's profound ſagacity and learning. 


I ſubmit it to you, my brethren, whether they 
are not more likely to profit, where the particular 
connexion, if any there be, is briefly pointed out ; 
where the general ſcope, if not ſufficiently obvi- 
ous of itſelf, is fairly repreſented in as few words 
as poſſible; where matters of any difficulty are un- 


folded naturally with the help of ſuch criticiſms as 
ſeem unſtrained; where errors in the verſion of real 


moment are modeſtly rectified ; where circumſtan- 
ces of hiſtory requiſite to the diſcovery of the 
writer's meaning, or of any peculiar weight or 
beauty in themſelves, are either touched, or if 
needful dwelt upon, in a ſpirited manner; where 


points of diſtinguiſhed importance, or of remark- 


able aptneſs to the preſent occaſion, are judiciouſ- 


ly ſingled out, ſet forth in a fuller kght, and 
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brought home with a ſtronger energy on the hearts 
of the hearers ; in fine, where the whole is ſo con- 
ducted as may tend, under God, both to enlighten 
them with a true underſtanding of the place of 
ſcripture in queſtion, and to impreſs them with a 
proper feeling of the facts, the doctrines, or the 
precepts it exhibits. 


Having mentioned the facts of ſcripture, I would 
take this opportunity to move it as another pro- 
blem, that may deſerve to be conſidered, Whether 
our lectures ought not to turn more frequently 
than is uſual. with many, on the hiſtorical paſſages 


of holy writ, both in the Old Teſtament and in 


the New eſpecially ? The intention of the ex- 
erciſe appears not to admit of inſiſting very long 
on each particular, but rather to require moſt or- 
dinarily a view of things ſomewhar general and 
curſory; it being properly or principally deſtined 
for expounding the ſcriptures. Now, I humbly 
conceive that the doctrines and the morals of reli · 
gion are moltly of ſuch a nature, as to demand a 
more minute conſideration and ample detail, to be 
ſpread out more largely and conſequentially, to be 
preſſed with greater force, and applied with great- 
er amplification, than are well conſiſtent with ſuch 
a brevity of manner. Therefore what if they wete 
oftener reſerved for the ſubject of ſermons ; which 
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whilſt they afforded fairer room for theſe, might 
give the preacher the fulleſt ſcope for introducing, 


illuſtrating, and improving ſuch paſſages from the 


facred volumes, as are chiefly of the doctrinal or 
the moral kind! ? 


The peculiar advantages of inſiſting a good 
deal in our lectures on the moſt remarkable and 
important facts of ſcripture, I take to be ſuch as 
theſe ; acquainting the people more diſtinctly with 
ſome of the moſt eſſential parts of revealed religi- 
on which turn immediately on thoſe very facts ; 
——giving them the moſt edifying views of the 
diſpenſations of God in the ſucceſſive ages and oe- 


* We may notice by the way, that the facts in ge- 
neral conſtitute a much more conſiderable part of reve- 


lation than is commonly adverted to; and that the main 


ſtreſs not only of the evidences by which it is ſupport- 
ed, but of the obligations which are founded on it, ſeems 
to reſt upon them. In this view, may it not be conſi- 
dered chiefly as a divine compoſure containing an au- 


thentic account of the Almighty's diſpenſations, as they 


relate more particularly to the reſtoration of an a- 
poſtate race by his ſon Jeſus Chriſt? Nothing indeed 
could be better deviſed than this, in a religion that was 
deſigned for univerſal uſe, and addreſſed even to the 
moſt rulgar minds: ſince it is certain, I think, that 
theſe are much more readily and more deeply impreſſed 
by arguments drawn from a ſeries of ſtriking and mo- 
mentous events, in many of which the very higheſt in- 
tereſts of men ate repreſented as intimately concerned, 
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placing full before 
them the virtues of the faints, and the example 


of © the King of Saints,” to excite their imitation 


'——ſhewing them at large the weakneſſes of the 
greateſt and the miſcarriages of the belt men, to 


than by ſuch as are fetched merely from the abſtraQ 
reaſons and hidden relations of things. The laſt of ne- 
ceſſity make their way but flowly and feebly into the 
groſſer underſtandings of the bulk of mankind, little if 
at all accuſtomed to more connected and refined ſpecula 
tions. The firſt, falling in with their natural and mo- 
ral feelings, that are leſs dependent upon culture, and 
operating on their aſſections through the imagination, 
which they are eminently fitted to take hold of, muſt 
needs produce a more ſpeedy and a more vigorous con- 
viction. It is very obſervable, that the Apoſtles, in their 


diſcourſes, inſiſted principally on this latter topic of 


perſuaſion, dwelling till on the grand facts of Chriſtia- 
nity, and from thence inculcating the various duties of 
it, by obvious conſequence and perſpicuous precept, in- 
ſtead of having recoorſe to ſubtil reaſoning and tedi- 
ous deduction. It may likewiſe, be remarked, that what 
we call religious knowlege, that I mean which influenc- 
eth practice, will, in moſt part of true Chriſtians, be found 
to conſiſt in this feeling kind of conviction ariſing from 
an affeQting ſurvey of the very facts we are ſpeaking of, 
and in certain detached ſentiments of truth and goodneſs 
imprinted on the heart by' means of theſe in a great 
meaſure, rather than in any regular ſyſtem of ſpiritual 
gy or laboured concatenation of theological opini- 
ons. Will it not follow from all this, that the preach- 
ers of the goſpel ſhould embrace every opportunity of 
explaining and applying the ſcripture hiſtory ? 
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ack them humility and circumſpection — 


. painting on the other hand the vices and the fol : 
13 lies of bad characters left on record, and thoſe 
hs of ſeveral degrees and in different conditions, to 
w beget horror and ayerſion in all ſorts of men; — 


repreſenting the conduct of providence towards 
ct theſe oppoſite claſſes of the righteous and the wick 


”— ed, to prove it engaged on the ſide of goodneſs, 
— and * ſet againſt thoſe that do evil; and finally 
ala rouſing the attention, ſeizing the imagination, and 
mo- actuating the paſſions of the audience, by an end- 
*  beſs variety of ſcenes the molt intereſting that can 
Dt paſs in review before the intellectual eye; under 
con- the impreſſion of which ſcenes, a thouſand beauti- 


their ful and uſeful inſtructions may be inſinuated in the 
Bug happieſt manner, whilſt the glow of feeling is freſh 
; | 


ny upon the hearers, and the reflections ſuggeſted by 
„ in- the hiſtory, are, through the power of conſcience 


tcdi- and the preacher's art, turned inward on them- 
_ ſelves; ſo that their caſe ſhall frequently reſemble 


found that of the guilty prince of Iſrael, who was drawn 
from dy the addreſs of the eloquent Prophet to condemn 


1g " himſelf ere he was aware. This is in the beſt ſenſe 
_ to © catch men with guile, that I may allude to 
great 

iritoal a lively expreſſion of our _ 

opini- 

me But. to accompliſh theſe ended in our hiſtorical le- 
iy 


cures, they had need to be managed both with. 
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judgment and ſpirit. Objects molt often be ſpoke 
of as if preſent, and ſcenes as if immediately act- 


ing; the preacher in thoſe inſtances ſuſtaining in 


ſome ſort the part of a chorus, (if we may be ex- 


euſed to borrow an alluſion from the ancient thea- | 
tre) interpoſing from time to time ſuch reflexions, 


and breaking out into ſuch exclamations, apo- 


ſtrophes, or ſoliloquies as the occaſion ſtems to 
dictate, which muſt however be ſhort and few, as 


well asevidently ſeaſonable. Then the moſt mate- 
rial circumſtances muſt be {till care fully ſelected and 
ſuitably improved, whilſt the reſt are hinted at but 
flightly. The piece muſt not be overloaded, nor 
the perſonating purſued too fur; as every thing 


beyond the reſerve and ſimplicity of nature is rea- 


dy to baffle the very end it aims at. Add to all, 
that the more the compoſition and manner are di- 


verſified, the more will the auditory be kept a | 


wake, and the leſs will their affections have leave 
to grow cool. A rule of ſoyereign importance in 
every ſpecies. of popular addreſs! —— Perhaps 
indeed it may be alleged, that the affair of leQur- 
ing hath nothing to do with the affeQions of the 
hearers. But I ſhould humbly apprehend the con- 
trary; ſince it ſeems to me apparent, that the bare 


| underſtanding of facred truths, without the real im- 


preſſion of their power and beauty, will be of 
migbty ſmall ſignificance,—— We ſhall only here 
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ſubjoin, that for the ſake of that variety which is 
ſo wonderfully taking, it might be adviſeable, in the 
courſe of lecturing to make now and then removes 
to different books or parts of ſeripture, and not 
always to confine ourſelves regularly to any one. 


Were we to follow ſome ſuch plan as this, is 
there not ground to think that the exerciſe we 
ſpeak of might be found, by the bleſſing of God, 
ſingularly profitable, indeed fo profitable as to be 
entitled to much more of our time in church than 
we now afford it? Why, at any rate, we ſhould in- 
variably limit it to a particular part of the Lord's 
day, beyond which it muſt never extend, is not 


perhaps ſo eaſy to conceive. Many are of opini- 


on, and I believe with reaſon, that when it is but 


tolerably conducted, it is more uſeful frequently 


than all our other diſcourſes *. 


* Conſidering the peculiar uſefulneſs of leQuring, it's 
being practiſed fo regularly as is done in our church, is 
indiſputably a very laudable cuſtom. Nevertheleſs, I can- 
not help regretting that it ſhould have been made the 
innocent occaſion of ſhutting out the public reading of 
the holy ſcriptures by themſclves; which we all know is 
recommended by our Directory, and if I am not miſtak- 
en, is in uſe amongſt all our Proteſtant brethren; as it 
was for certain in the ancient church, where whole 
chapters or large portions out of both Teſtaments were 
ſtatedly read to the people; and this being agreeably in- 
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But ſecondly, with reſpect to our ſermons, let 
4 us enquire in what manner theſe may be rendered | 2 
molt conducive to edification, and that both as to | . | 
the body and the ſpirit of them, if we my be in- tatio 
; dulged the phraſe. | _ 


1. As to che body of our ſermons. Let us ſup- | hen 
poſe a miniſter of good ſenſe and ſome ability to circu 


be deeply poſſeſſed with the maxim in the text; wo 

that his very ſoul burns with zeal for the falvati- : mw | 

10 | on of men, and ſwells with ambition to advance bats 
16 | it; that he keeps this worthieſt of ends in his eye : = 
1 EH: continually, overlooking in compariſon every in- : —_ 
5 ferior one: What do you think, brethren, ibis © 
WH man will ſtudy in the choice he makes of ſubjects W , . 
| 1 bor preaching?—— Will be ſtudy what ſubjec i , | 
it may beſt pleaſe himſelf, or may moſt gratify his MW , .. 
FL b | amy 
= hearers, or may be eaſieſt to treat, or may afford tin 

| him the faireſt acceſs to play the learned critic, or crit 

| N termixed with the other parts of a anſwer ad a van ſtan 
(114 victy of valuable purpoſes. — Thus much is manifeſt, © pute 
1 that when it is diſtinctly and devoutly performed, it phil 


1 mult tend not a little to excite and cheriſh a veneration 
| for the inſpired writings, and a diſpoſition to read them p 
—_ at home; and moreover that it gives thoſe who either of te 
1 cannot or will not read them themſelves; an opportunity © ſual; 
_— of hearing them more fully than they could otherwiſe and 

"HA do, eſpecially as at preſent moſt miniſters commonly 


1 f vead and explain but few vorſes at a time, . 
1 a | enlit 
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the fanciful allegoriſt, or the ſubtil logician, or the 
ſpecious declaimer, and thereby to acquire a repu- 
tation amongſt people of a certain taſte, without 
conſidering all the while whether thoſe ſubjects are 
like to be moſt uſeful to his flock, by anſwering 


their greateſt ſpiritual neceſſities in the particular 
circumſtances wherein they are? — “ What!“ 
will he be apt to ſay, are numbers dropping in- 


© to the duſt about me? Are the lives of the ſur- 


* vivers ſhort at longeſt, precarious at beſt, - and 


© much of them already gone? Am ] put in truſt 
© with this miniſtry as one that muſt give an ac- 
© count, for certain ſoon, peradventure beſore a 
© few days are expired? And muſt theſe perſons 
* be truly religious, or loſt for ever? Is there any 
* room then for trifling in this matter? Or ſhall I, 
© amidſt ſuch awful uncertainties, and ſuch infinite 
things in dependence, put men off with a few 
critical obſervations on a text, or a few unſub- 


* ſtantial ſtrainings of a metaphor, or ſome idle diſ- 
pute of the ſchools, or ſome dry diſſertation of 


* philoſophy, or a pretty play whether of words 
* or of thoughts on any theme whatever; inſtead 


© of telling them, and that in a natural, plain, per- 


* ſuaſive manner, ſomething that pertains to life 
*and godlineſs, ſomething that tends to reſtore 
© them from their apoſtacy to glory and virtue, by 
© enlightening the ignorant, or awakening the ſe- 
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« cure, or convincing the gainſayer, or converting 
the ſinner, or by improving, confirming, and com- 
© forting the righteous ?? Surely he will reject 
the thought with inexpreſſible abhorrence; and 


breaking nobly through every thing vain and fri- 


volous, how plauſible ſoever, that would obtrude 


itſelf upon him, he will faſten with unalterable 


firmneſs on © the weighty matters of the law' and 
of the goſpel, drive directly at the ſupreme and e- 
verlaſting intereſts of men, and concenter all his 
views in this ſingle ruling point of uſefulneſs, 


There is no doubt a ſort of ſubordinate and ſe- 
condary themes, which he will find it neceſſary 
ſometimes to handle, not only on account of their 


_ connexion with what is higheſt, but alſo becauſe 


the human mind requires a ſeaſoning from the {ide 
of novelty and entertainment; which may be ex- 
pedient too in this caſe, to render the audience 


more attentive and docile, from an opinion of the 


preacher's depth and literature. But ſtill he will 
take care to bend ſuch curious and amuſing ſub- 
jects into a juſt ae to the all-directing 
aim of edification. | 

We need ſcarcely obſerve, what is ſo very ob- 
vious, that the miniſter we talk of will often take 
occaſion to inculcate largely real , converſion t 


God, and vital faith in the Son of God; and hav- 
ing thus laid the foundation deep, to erect upon it 
a glorious ſuperſtructure of Chriſtian morals, al- 


ways ſhewing how the ſeveral virtues of a godly 
life grow from thoſe divine principles, and are all 
enforced by revelation as well as pointed out t by | 


reaſon, 


As his inſtructions will evermore be of an evan- 


gelical turn, and a practical tendency; ſo he will 
not, I am perſuaded, fatisfy himſelf with general 
dull harangues either on the doctrines or on the 
precepts of the goſpel ; or with barely telling men 


they mult believe, or they muſt be holy; but will | 


deſcend into particulars, explain that belief intel- 


ligibly, charaQerize that holineſs diſtinctly, lay o- 


pen the beginnings, the workings, the progreſs, 


and the parts of both in the caſe of a true Chriſti- 


an, ſurvey the ſeveral aſpects they aſſume, and the 


various viciſſitudes they undergo, in the fame or 


different perſons, expoſe with unrelenting hand 
their counterfeits, and detect with unwearied ac- 
curacy the colluſions of ſelf-deceit ; careful all a- 
long to ſolve the more perplexing doubts of the 
ſincere, and to obviate the more dangerous obje- 
ions of others, 


Again, ſuch a miniſter will be extremely cauti- 
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ous not to bring the terms of ſalvation too low, 
or to preach a relaxed morality ; 3 which there is 


ground to ſuſpect is many times done, and which 
whenſoever it is done muſt prove, I imagine, ex - 
ceedingly hurtful. I am ſure our Maſter doth no 


ſuch thing, but indiſpenſably requires a thorouph 
regeneration, an obedient faith, and all the branch- 


es of an holy life. Theſe he infiſts upon peremp- 


torily, repeatedly, and without any exception, in 
all who would ſtudy in bis ſchool, or ſubmit to 
his diſcipline. Yet how few of thoſe who profcſs 
to do ſo, ſeem heartily convinced of this! Even 
of them who make the higheſt pretenſions, how 
very few in compariſon are ſtridly honeſt, univer- 


 fally humane, and uniformly ſober, as well as un- 


affectedly devout! How few of the Chriſtians of 
theſe. degenerate days have yet learned the firſt 
leſſon of their religion, © To deny themſelves !' 
How very few of our modern penitents mind that 
poor neglected duty of reſtitution; a duty, I am 


affraid, but ſeldom urged by us, according to it's 


importance. As for the generality, they ap- 
pear to have no idea that the virtuous practice is 
eſſential to religion. A circle of ceremonial per- 


formances, a ſyſtem of orthodox opinions, a zeal 


or one party againſt all the reſt, certain favourite 


phraſes which they do not underſtand, certain 
warm imaginations which they cannot explain, or 
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at moſt a defective form of godlineſs or virtue, the 


effect of internal mechaniſm or of external mo- 
tives, joined with a confident reliance on the mer- 
cies of God and the merits of Chriſt, are all the 
attainments they apprehend neceſſary to ſalvation ; 
and whoever is poſſeſſed of theſe cannot, in their 
judgment, poſſibly mils of it. 


To what are ſuch groſs and prevalent deluſions 
owing ? The enemies of the church will anſwer the 
queſtion with pleaſure. We ſhall only fay, it is 


the buſineſs of the clergy to diſabuſe the people in 


matters of ſuch unſpeakable moment, by ſhewing 
them their miſtake, as well from the ſcriptures of 
God as from the nature of things; and to diſplay 
before them with andaunted reſolution a more juſt 
and noble ſtandard of religion, even the genuine 
goſpel of Jeſus in all it's divine extent. I ſaid with 


undaunted reſolution; for I am well aware that 


this kind of preaching is in itſelf highly unpopu- 
lar, being directly repugnant to the religious pre- 
judices and depraved paſſions of mankind. 


We do not deny but it is poſſible to preach an 
over rigorous morality, or to propoſe ſuch rules 


of life as are really not compatible with the con- 


dition of humanity, nor any where enjoined by the 
laws of Chriſtianity ; an inſtitution no leſs merci- 
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ful than holy, breathing all the benignity and 


ſweetneſs of it's Founder, who hath too tender © a 
« fellow-feeling of our infirmitics? to * bind upon 
us heavy burdens, and is much too good © to break 
© the bruiſed reed, or to quench the ſmoaking flax. 


We who are uſhers in the ſchool of this indulgent 


Maſter ought to teach not only on his plan, but 
in his ſpirit too. By impoſing unreaſonable. taſks 
on the ſcholars, we ſhould hinder inſtead of pro- 
moting their proficiency, as that would be the way 
to irtitate or diſpirit them, and to breed a diſlike 
to our better inſtructions. We are not ſurely to 


make ſad the heart of any whom God hath not 


© made ſad; that is thoſe who, amidſt a thouſand 
unallowed and lamented imperfections, are honeſt. 


ly endeavouring to ſerve him. On the contrary, 


we are to ſpeak a word in ſeaſon to the weary 
© ſoul, and to pour the oil of joy into the wound- 
© ed ſpirit.” But yet at the ſame time we are to be- 
ware of healing the hurt. of the daughter of 


God's people ſlightly, or of ſtrengthening the 


© hands of the wicked by promiſing him life.” That 
I may fay the thing at once; we are never to ad- 
miniſter comfort to any but on the terms of Chriſt's 


religion. 


Nothing is more uſual with many of it's pro- 
feſſors, than to talk much of their doubts and 
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nd fears, and to complain heavily'of the hardneſs of 
their hearts, of the weakneſs of their faith, of the 
wanderings of their thoughts in prayer, and the 
= like, And it is not to be queſtioned, but theſe 
complaints are frequently too well grounded. But 
perhaps it might not be amiſs, that ſuch perſons 
were oftener directed to look a little more to their | | 
temper and their conduct in life, and taught to | 1 
complain too of their pride, their paſſion, their: | 2 | 
worldly-mindedneſs, their diſcontent, their diſin- 1 
genuity, their want of charity, their neglect of du - 
ty whether to God, to man, or to themſelves; and ll 
called upon in conſequence of this to ſeek the cure | | 
| 


7 "KR 


of theſe diſorders ; which, ſo long as they are-ſuf-. 


ſered to remain in their full force, will feſter ſo 


within*their boſoms, as often to mock the ſtrong - . 
eſt palliatives, and always to prevent any ſettled: ; 
e. | | | | 

| 3 


There is indeed a certain ſort of peace which 
numbers have the art of ſpeaking to themſelves, 
when the unerring Inſpector ſpeaks no peace. 


, 5 Shall we forward the dangerous deluſion by utter- Il 
rilt's Wn © ſmooth things and propheſying deceits ?“ | 
Shall we lull by ſuch fatal opiates the ſouls we | 

ſhould awaken, and thus betray them into final | | | | : 

pro: impenitence and reprobation! O treacherous cru- | | q 
$ and e mercy | No, no] let us be true to our pro- | 
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feſſion, and give charitable pain; tell men of their 


danger, whether they will hear, or whether they 


©. will forbear ;* and, by laying open their corrupti- 
ons to the very bottom, contribute to the recove - 
ry of a diſtempered world. In order to this, we 
muſt attend carefully to the particular diſeaſes that 
prevail amongſt our flocks, whether they are more 
ſpecial or more epidemic ; and" trace their various 
and complicated ſymptoms as far as is conſiſtent, 
with the decorum of public addreſſes; adapting 
our applications as much as may be to the reſpe- 
Rive ages, conditions, and complexions of our pa- 
tients, as they are elder or younger, higher or 
lower in life, of harder or of ſofter natures. 


But to change the metaphor: As we are to 
paint the different ſhades_ of vice and folly ſo di- 


ſtinctly, that different ſinners may recognize them · 
ſelves in the portraits which repreſent them; we 
are always to avoid thoſe caricatures, (if it may be 


permitted here to ſpeak in the ſtile of - painters). 
which, by ſhewing things too big and ſtrong, would 


but ſoothe the ſpectators in their ſecurity, whilſt 
they only beheld ſuch odious crimes expoſed as 
they were no ways conſcious of, and fo were led 


to think that they were either wholly innocent or 
but little guilty, becauſe not chargeable with the. 


malt enormous wickedneſs. 


f 
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We ſhall only add with relation to what we 


nr the body or ſubſtance of our ſermons, that 


amongſt many uſeful and neceſſary ſubjeQs, thoſe 


ol ſecret prayer, of family religion, of Chriſtian 
education, of early piety, of ſanctifying the ſab- 


bath, and of ſearching the ſcriptures, ſeem to 
challenge a larger place than is ordinarily allotted 
them; ſince they may be juſtly, I think, conſider> 
ed as principal ſources of a general reformation 


uithout which we ſhall took and labour for it in 


2. 42 to >the ſpirit and — dfrour i 
mons, I am more and more convinced that a ſu- 
preme regard to edification will be our beſt dire- 
ction here, as it ought —_— to'be our "INE 
principle. 


You cannot, my brethren, have failed to a 
ferve, that the majority of thoſe who frequent our 
religious aſſemblies ſeem to conſider our preach- 
ing as a certain taſk which we are to perform, be- 
cauſe it is our trade, as they are pleaſed ſometimes 
toltileit, and their hearing as a ſtated practice, which 
they are to keep to, becauſe it is the cuſtom; that 
accordingly they regard what we ſay to them from 
this chair as ſo many words of courſe, to be mea- 
lured by the half-hour ; which half-hour is no ſoon» 
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er expired than they look with apparent impati- 
ence till we have done; and then what remains of 
the uſual round of worſhip being over, they gladly 
diſperſe, quite pleaſed to think they have diſcharg- 


ed ſo notably the duty of the day, and fully ſatis- 


fied that they are excellent Chriſtians, Why ?— 


' Becauſe truly they have been at church, and heard 


ſermon. Mean while perhaps they give not them- 
ſelves the trouble to recollect a ſentence of it; or 
if they do, it is only as a matter of mere ſpecula- 
tion, in which they never once dream they have a- 
ny perſonal concern, or take any further ſhare than 
Juſt to talk about it, to'apply it very probably to 
ſome of their neighbours, and to applaud or con- 


: demn the preacher. — Now to what ſhall we attri- 


bute this common abuſe. You will ſay, to the ſtupi- 
dity or the perverſeneſs of the hearers. Well, but 
do we the clergy exert ourſelves as we ought, to 
prevent or to cure it? | 

Not to ſpeak here of taking ſrequent occaſion 
to animadvert on the guilt and the folly of it, and 
to remind men of the true intention of hearing the 
Public inſtructions ; do we labour, for example, in 


preparing our diſcourſes, to give them that natural 


unſtudied air, which may make them appear not 
ſo much the effort of the head, the flowering of 


the fancy, or the fruit of learning, as the dictates 
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of good ſenſe, of inward conviction, and of real 
feeling? Have we greatneſs enongh to deſpiſe 
whatever tends not either to inſtru or to per- 
ſuade, however it might glitter in our own imagi- 


nation, or in the eye of half-diſcerning judges? 


Have we reflexion enough to remember, that be- 
cauſe a thought, an argument, a principle is pal- 
pable to us, it doth not certainly follow it will be 


ſo to all who hear us, and that therefore things 


muſt be rendered wondrous plain to the people? 
In ſhort have we taſte enough to diſtinguiſh juſt- 
ly between a philoſophical eſſay, or a theological 
lecture, or a ſtarched oration, and a popular, pra- 
ctical, pithy addreſs, wherein the preacher is care- 
ful to accommodate himſelf as much as poſſible to 
the meaneſt underſtandings, to bring all cloſe to 


the conſciences of men, and- to ſpeak as one | 
really ſpeaking to them, I ſay to them; looking 


at them with meaning, turning on them frequent- 
ly, appealing to them earneſtly; and always inter- 
eſting their judgment, their experience, and their 


hearts in what he is delivering? Like thoſe glori- 


ous ſpeakers-of antiquity, never enough admired 
or imitated, who had too much knowlege of hu- 
man nature, to talk in a vague and general ſtrain, 
how elegant or ſplendid ſoever, but pointed all 
ſtrongly to their audience, and poured upon them 
from time to time ſuch torrents of home · directed 


— 


— 
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oratory as carried them away with pleaſing vio- 
lence. -— The ſum of what we mean, may be ex- 
preſſed i in the following maxim; So to manage, 
© that the hearers ſhall ſtill ſee us regarding them, 
* ſhall ſtill hear us addrefling them, and plainly 
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_ © perceive all along that it is they themſelves we 
2 want to convince, to move, to profit,” 


This ſimple anda, if duly minded, would, * 


mongſt innumerable other advantages ariſing from 
it, help to explode the unedifying practice of dry 
tedious explications, and long - winded proofs, that 
often engroſs the greateſt part of the ſermon; 


Vhilſt the application of all to life and the affecti - 


ons, which is in truth the very ſoul oſ preaching, 


is ſlurred over in a few haſty inferences or inſipid 


reflexions, wherein the auditors uſually take as lit- 


' tle concern as in all the reſt; and, which having 


neither pathos nor painting nor unity, but being 
at beſt ſo many ſcattered apophthegms, and thoſe 
perhaps coolly enough delivered, 2 needs . 
as little impreſſion, 


It may be likewiſe obſerved on the head of 
compoſition, that in attacking popular miſtakes in 
points whether of faith or of morals, it will be 
frequently prudent to begin with making all the 
conceſſions poſſible, and expreſling all the averſion 
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- imaginable to thoſe erroneous principles which 


- happen to be the object of popular diſlike ; in fine, 
e to go the utmoſt lengths that truth will let us, to 
n, meet the perſons we would ſet right, till we have 
ly fairly conciliated their favour and confidence; and 
we then gradually to draw them from their wrong o- 


pinion, by diſplaying more gently at firſt the er- 
ror of it; and when by. this method we have 


a- gained ſome ground, to grow more warm and 
om bold againſt it; demonſtrating with all the e- 
Iry vidence of argument and energy of language, but 
hat eſpecially from expreſs declarations of holy writ, 
n; what they are to think of the point in queſtion; 
is ol which we ſhould come at laſt to talk with that 


ing, freedom, firmneſs, and full perſuaſion, which will 
pid help to rivet the impreſſion, and by the ſympathe- 


lit tie workings of the human mind will bring them 
ing to acquieſce in the repreſentation we have given 
eing them, | | 

hoſe N | | | 

eave I would only take notice further, that when we 


have occaſion to exclaim more loudly againſt the 

corruptions of our hearers, we ſhould ſometimes 
d of I give them to underſtand, that we enter on ſo un- 
pleaſing a taſk with the utmoſt reluctance; that no- 
thing could induce us to it, but a deep conviction 
of it's being abſolutely neceſſary ſor the ſaving of 
their ſouls, and for the delivering of our o- n; 


. 
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| that like a tender-hearted parent who feels him- 


ſelf every ſtroke he lays upon his child, we do it 
only to prevent a worſe thing to themſelves and 


to us; that however inſenſible any of them may 


be of their own guilt or danger, we are truly affe- 
cted with both, and that nothing could yield us 


ſuch tranſcendent delight as to contribute to their 


reformation and welfare. 


An honeſt deteſtation of vice, burſting forth at 
times into a flame of indignant zeal, and kindling 


the preacher's ſtile, as well as countenance, pronun- 


ciation, and geſture, is not in the leaſt incompa- 
tible with thoſe pious meltings of grief and affecti. 


on. And when theſe relieve each other by turns, 


and the ſpeaker is either fired or diſſolved, as the 
face of wickedneſs ſtares upon him with all it's im- 
pudence, or as the train of woes that follow it pre- 
ſent to his imagination their pitiable looks; when 


he is carried through ſo fine a viciſſitude of vir- 


tuous emotions, is it poſſible for his auditory to 


avoid feeling in ſome degree a correſpondent in - 


terchange of ſhame and of ſorrow, the ſevere but 
ſalutary diſtreſs of repentance ? 

Being led thus naturally to ſpeak of the exprel- 
ſions of a well informed and rightly tempered zeal, 
give me leave, by way of concluſion, to recom- 
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mend them v. Now I ſubmit it, my brethren, to 
your better underſtanding, whether ſuppoſing a cler- 


. gyman poſſeſſed of known worth, and that intrin- 


lic dignity which attends it, he might not with real 
advantage to religion abound more in theſe than 
is generally practiſed. I ſubmit it to you, whether 
a bolder appearance for truth and righteouſneſs, 
and a ſtronger teſtimony againſt their contraries, 
whether in particular a more open, unſparing, and 
unſhaken reprehenſion of fin whereſoever found, 
in a word, whether what the high-ſpirited Apoſtle 
calls © rebuking with all authority,“ might not be 


expedient, or rather doth not ſeem neceſſary, in an 


age of daring and triumphant tranſyreſſion, 


When“ ba lifts up it's ey as NF, 
*ed;* when the morals of men are ſo avowedly 


debauched ; when the profeſſion of Chriſtians is ſo 


vilely proſtituted to the purpoſes of pride, of kna- 
very, of inhumanity ; when the principles of re> 
vealed and even of natural religion are attacked ſo 


inſolently by the bad; and when the love of both 


in their ſpirit and practice is waxed ſo cold a- 


* I intended to have ſubjoined ſome remarks relating 
to the manner of our diſpenſing the ſacraments, parti- 


cularly that of the Lord's Supper; but was prevented by 


the diſcourſe's fwelling ont to a much greater * 2 
was at firſt expected. 
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mongſt the good; is this a time, my brethren, is 
this a time for us, who pretend we have taken 
ſide with Heaven, to defend it's intereſts feebly, or 
to aſſault it's enemies irreſolutely ; as if we were 
almoſt aſhamed of Chriſt and virtue, or almoſt af. 
fraid to raiſe their banner in the midſt of an un- 
believing and wicked generation? —— What! 
mall we fear to ſpeak for God, when others fear 
not to offend, to affront, to blaſpheme him? 
Shall the advocates for Chriſtianity, for conſci- 
ence, for immortality, plead a cauſe weakly, in 
which the happineſs of man, the majeſty of the 
Creator, the honour of his Son, and the glory of 
his creation are all concerned; when the antago- 
niſts of that cauſe, the retainers to infidelity, de- 
bauchery, impiety of every execrable ſpecies, are ſo 


intrepid in oppoling it? 


I am ſufficiently ſenſible, and ſincerely ſorry 
for it, that religious zeal in general is faln into 
diſgrace with many, by having been often per- 
verted through want of diſcretion and charity ſo 


far as to degenerate into bigotry, futility, fury, and 
to become productive of the moſt pernicious con- 
ſequences to religion and mankind. - But ſtil] this 
is the perverſion of a principle in itſelf highly 
commendable and beneficial, and (till © it is good 
to be zcalouſly affected in a good thing. 
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Let us figure. to ourſelves a clergyman, who 


Kilt he expreſſed both in his words and actions 


the heartieſt good-will to the perſons of men, te- 


lited the ſtrongeſt abhorrence of their vices; who 


with the utmoſt moderation as to leſſer differences 
in matters concerning which the ſentiments of 


wile and pious men have never perfectly agreed, 
evidenced all the warmth imaginable as to the 


grand diſtinctions of morality, and the fundamen- 
tal tenets of Chriſtianity, that is to ſay, Repent- 
© ance towards Gad, and faith towards our Lord 
© ſeſos Chriſt,” with the various virtues of temper 
and of life that grow from thence. In fine, let us 
ſuppoſe that this clergyman laboured to inſpire o- 
thers with what he felt himſelf, a zeal enlightened 


by knowlege and ſweetened by benevolence, to 


turn mens attention from viſionary notions to vi- 


tal principles, from the characters of miniſters and 
others to their own, from the mere outſide of wor- 


ſhip to the ſoul of it, from the management of the 
church in diſputable queſtions about diſcipline, or- 
der; ſettling of pariſhes, and ſuch like, to the rule 


of their own ſpirits and the regulation of their 


lives; or to ſum up all in a ſentence, from words 
to things, from modes to manners, from circum- 
ſtances to eſſentials, and that here he exerted all 


the heat of fancy and flame of affection, joined with 


all the light of judgment; what do you imagine 
ä 
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would be the effec ? Certainly, will you ſay, to 
draw upon him the cenſures of narrow minds; 


perhaps to diſpleaſe ſome of his hearers ſo much 


as to make them relinquiſh him. Very poſſibly 


this may happen in thoſe places where the taſte of 


the people is greatly vitiated. And what then? 
1 ſay, what then? Will not theſe inconvenien- 
cies, if indeed they be any, be abundantly overbal- 
lanced in the eſtimation of ſuch a man, by the 
ſenſe of his acting the brave and honelt part, by 
the proſpect of his contributing to reſtore the an- 
cient honours of Chriſtian zeal, and by the plea- 
ſure of leading ſome at leaſt to the knowlege and 


love of true religion, particularly of forming 


younger perſons. to a juſter reliſh and a more ge- 
nuine piety? And do not you think, my beloved 
brethren, do not you really think, that one follow- 
er gained to our Maſter is worth a thouſand gain · 
ed to ourſelves; that one ſincere Chriſtian is bet - 
ter than a thouſand mere Presbyterians; that to 
convert or to edify a ſingle ſoul is nobler and 


ſweeter praiſe than the empty applauſes of a nu- 


merous mere y? 


It is not, I muſt confeſs, a loud injudicious cry 
of moderation, charity, rectitude, and the like, 
that will do any good ; nor yet a thundering voice 


and flaming appearance in preaching holineſs more 
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at large, when not ſupported and regulated by 


ſenſe, when not inſpired and ſanctiſied by devoti- 
on, in ſhort, when not ſeaſoned with that unction, 
or ſpiritual ſavour, which ſerves beyond any thing 
to recommend religious inſtructions. But when a 
miniſter brings with him into the pulpit theſe 
qualifications, accompanies them with the power 
of a natural, a feeling, and an agreeable utterance, 
and embelliſheth all with the charm of an amiable 
character; one ſhould think that through time he 
muſt neceſſarily gain upon his hearers, and by the 
bleſſing of his Lord, never wanting to true endea - 
yours, prove the efficacious inſtrument of their e- 


dification. And ſurely, Sirs, the miniſter who 


doth ſo, may be well eſteemed an envyable man, 
if it be true, what humanity ſuggeſts, that they are 
happy who make others ſo; or if it be certain, 
what ſcripture promiſeth, that © they who turn 
* many to righteouſneſs ſhall ſhine as the ſtars for 
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HEN I throw my eye over this vaſt con- 
; gregation, I cannot help reffeQting witli a 
fort of pleaſing ſurpriſe on the perfect ananimity 
with which you are called to labour in it. A con- 
ſideration that muſt donbtleſs animate you not a 
little in undertaking a charge which might other · 
wiſe perhaps appear diſcouraging. But what lef- 
ſens indeed my furpriſe, at the ſame time that it 
may add to your encouragement, is a farther re- 
fexion on ſeveral peculiar circumſtances which 
have happily concurred to introduce you here 
with ſo much advantage. 


. 


I will not, leſt I ſhould be thought to flatter, 
ſpeak of your being recommended by your per- 
ſonal character. But I cannot forbear taking no- LE | 
tice on this occaſion of your felicity in immedi-- 
ately ſucceeding a man, who, as he hath always 
himſelf acted on the principles of peace and mode - 


Ions 
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ration with a ſpirit and a ſteddineſs that few can 
boaſt, ſo hath unweariedly inculcated on his kear- 
ers thoſe truly Chriſtian principles. You will give 

me leave likewiſe to mention what muſt have had 
a very particular influence on your ſettling f in ſo 


| comfortable a 2 manner in this pariſh; your being 
a native of it, and born of a pious and valuable 


man, who was ſome time it's miniſter, who was 


exceedingly eſteemed and beloved by every body 


in it, and whoſe memory ſtill continues bleſſed, 
and eveh freſh as though he had died but yeſter- 


day. The precious odour which the name of ſuch 


a father hath left behind it, could not indeed fail 
to make the ſon more acceptable, And it will be 
always ſure to do ſo, if you, Sir, take care, ay 
T'truſt you will take care, by your behaviour, to, 
preſerve and to prolong ſo ſweet a fragrance, — 
But then an the other hand, I do not appre- 
hend it will bappen, I was only, going to ſay 
if it ſhould happen, that you ſhould ever act un- 


worthy your birth and education, the conſequence 


would be I need not tell you the conſeqence. 
But this you will forgive me to tell you, or rather 
to remind you of, (for you cannot but know it) 
that thoſe. very circumſtances which favour your 
enterance on the theatre where you are now to 
appear, will render the part you have to act 
more difficult. Something better aſſuredly will be 
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expected from the late Mr. Gibſon's ſon, than from 
ſeveral others; and compariſons will frequently be 
made between him and his father. One too that 
comes after the laſt incumbent; had need to be a 
man of no ſmall fortitude and afſiduity. And then 
this congregation will naturally look for returns 
of regard and diligence proportioned to the readi- 
neſs and harmony they have ſhewn in calling you. 


What thoſe returns are, it is not my intention 
to ſay particularly. I hope, my reverend brother, 
you have conſidered them well, and are thorough- 
ly reſolved by the grace of God to approve your- 
ſelf an obliging and a dutiful Paſtor to © that flock 
© over which the Holy Ghoſt hath made you over - 
ſeer; that being affectionately deſirous of them,” 
© and longing greatly after them in the bowels of 
Jeſus Chriſt, you are willing to impart to them 
your very ſoul, to make yourſelf ſervant unto all, 
{and to become all things unto all men, that you 
may ſave the more. Such, you know, was the 
temper of the ſelf · denied, the -well-bred, and 
wonderfully benevolent Apoſtle Paul, who ſeems: 


wad to me to have heen the greateſt man altogether that 
o it) . 

e r adorned our profeſſion; and greater in no- 
* : thing than in this, that during the whole courſe 
pag _ of his miniſtry he made one entire ſacrifice of him- 


ill be on to the ſalvation of N ſouls, * eres 
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ty" thing, enduring every thing, renouncing wy 
thing for that belt of ends. 


But is there nos you will de ready to 4 2 
certain kind of dignity, a certain ſpirit of indepen- 


dence, which every miniſter of God ought to 


maintain, out of regard to the majeſty of that re- 
kgion whoſe advocate be is, to the rights of that 
Sovereign in whoſe name he appears, and in fine, 
to the ſacredneſs of that © liberty with which Chriſt 
© hath made him free? Moſt certainly there is. 
And the divine man juſt now mentioned was 
highly ſenſible of this. Never any more conde- 
fcending, where condeſcenſton was right: never a- 
ny more bold, more determined, more unſubmit · 
ting, where the intereſts of truth, and the þonour 
of his office required it. The inſtances which 
might be brought from his hiſtory and writings in 
fupport of this obſervation, are innumerable. Nor 
can you, Sir, be unacquainted with them. To thoſe 
who are, it may indeed ſeem ſtrange to- hear the 
fame perſon who ſaith in one place, that © he pleaſ: 
c ed all men in all things, ſaying in another, Do 
©1I ſeek to pleaſe men? For if I yet pleaſed men, 
© T ſhould not be the ſervant of Jeſvs Chriſt.” But 
forely the Apoſtle was perfectly conſiſtent with 
kimſelf. Where - ever he could do it, without de 
parting ſrom the ſuperior duty he owed his Maſter, 
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or acting beneath the dignified character of a teach - 
er of Chriſtianity, there he was ſure to ſhew all the 
ſweetneſs, ſimplicity, and pliableneſs of a little 
child. But on the other ſide, when either the real 
enemies or the miſtaken friends of that glorious 
cauſe in which he was engaged, ſaid or acted any 
thing againſt it, or when it became neceſſary in a- 
ny caſe to aſſert the authority of his function; 
bleſſed God !, what a flaming, free, unconquerable 


| ſpirit burſt forth from him on ſuch oeccaſions 


Then, then did all the man and the hero appear, 
the zealous undaunted champion for truth, 
for liberty, for God. Thus it is that thoſe exp 
preſſions ſeemingly contradictory are eaſily recon- 
ciled. And in this way did the Apoſtle by his 
own example point out the wiſe and happy medi- 
um which in one of his Epiſtles he recommends 
to all, of * pleaſing every one his neighbour: for 
© his good to edification;, An art which it be- 
hoves you, Sir, and me, and every ore © who takes 
part with us in this miniſtry,” to ſtudy in a par- 
ticular manner. In other words, the great queſti- 
on with us ſhould be, © By what meaſures we'may 
* ſo gratify our people, as to promote mol effectu- 
' ally their edication! '2 


If a ai deſirous of popularity, with any dif- 
krent view; if as our Apoſtle expteſſeth i it © he 
A 2 


E TRE CRAKES.. 
© ſeeks his own things, not the things of Chriſt; 
may we not boldly pronounce him diſhoneſt to Te 
his troſt? At any rate, doth not the eager pur- fre 
ſuit of popular applauſe neceſſarily hurt a miniſter's ab] 
uſefulneſs, by betraying him into meanneſſes and 
miſcarriages which impair if not deſtroy his au- 
thority and weight, ſink him in the opinion of mo 
thoſe who have moſt ſenſe, and lower him in that 
of thoſe who have leaſt? On the other hand, my MW © 

not a truly honourable and laſting reputation be rail 
enſured in time, without ſolicitouſly aiming at it, wil 
by a prudent and humane deportment, by a faith. of 
Ful and devout diſcharge of one's duty, and by a of 1 
Reddy adherence to whatever appears after ſerious d 
enquiry right, without either courting men's fa» W floc 
vour or dreading their diſpleaſure? for 


Imagine with yourſelf, Sir, two oppoſite clergy - a ff 
men; one holding uniformly an upright conduct, W fo: 
equally removed from a proud contempt of human iſ forr 
judgment, and from a mean ſubjeQion to it; deli- © thin 
N bderating ſoundly, acting modeſtly, and perſevering I thin 
firmly; alike unterriſied by cenſure, and unſeduc- eres 
ed by flattery the other turned and toſt to and and 
fro with every breath of the giddy populace, * like © wor 
E reed ſhaken with the wind; always ſacrificing I is c 
manhood, often diſguiſing truth, and ſometimes mor 
violating humanity ; practiſing a thouſand unbene : ¶ it w 
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yolent, pitiful, prevaricating arts, to do what? 


To pleaſe the ſillieſt creatures on earth; in a word, 
frequently bartering all that is worthy and eſtim- 
able for a poor pittance of ſordid praiſe. Imagine, 
I fay, two ſueh oppoſite characters; and tell me 


which you think is likely to be wet e and | 


moſt uſeful. 


| The former may ſometimes lye under a doul 

raifed by prejudice, . by bigotry, by envy; but 
will {till emerge with ſtronger luſtre, like the light 
of the- morning, which breaking from the ſhades 
of night © ſhineth more and more unto the perſect 
© day.*—— The latter may be followed with * 
food of vulgar admiration, that may riſe very high 
for a while, but which like all other floods will a- 
date ere long, and like many will ſhrink at laſt into 
a ſhallow ſtream, perhaps run out entirely, without 
ſo much as leaving a trace behind it. The 


former is truly great and elevated, if there is any 
thing elevated or great in human life, and muſt, 1 
think, be reckoned ſuch ſooner or later by every 

creature. Yes, there is a grandeur in diſintereſted - 
and unſhaken virtue, that extorts reſpect from the 


worſt, as it wins it from the beſt. The latter 


js certainly little and contemptible if aught a- 


mongſt men can deſerve to be called fo; and fuck 
it will ſeem at laſt even to common ſpeQators, 
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The people are more diſcerning in characters than 


one would apprehend. And how much ſoever 


their ſelf-love may applaud the miniſter that hu; 


mours them laviſhly, their better judgment will 
condemn ſuch ſervility ; and they will ſecretly de- 


ſpiſe that man, who, by ſurrendering the dignity. 


he ought to preſerve, ſhews that he doth not re- 
yerence himſelf. What will be the conſequence? 
Every thing he. ſaith and doth. in the way of his 
office, will be attended with leſs perſuaſion and 


ſignificance. The more intelligent part of his con- 


gregation will undervalue him; the more forward 
will trample on him; the more profligate will con- 
temn his profeſſion on his account; and the only 
method left to maintain his unrighteous fame a+ 
mongſt any, will be by flattering their pride, in- 
dulging their caprice, and ſoothing thoſe very cor · 
ruptions which it is his buſineſs to correct. Thus 
indeed he may pleaſe them, but greatly to their 
hurt inſtead of edification. —— Whereas the other 
man whom I have deſcribed, having gained a 
powerful aſcendant over the minds of men, by 
means of an invariable anc. independent integrity, 
will of courſe have it in his power to do them 
proportionable good, to conquer by degrees their 


more hurtful prejudices, and to ſpread amongſt them 
a rational and-worthy ſpirit of piety. When they 


perceive him not preaching himſelf, nor ſeeking 
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kis own profit or his own reputation, they will fol- 
tow him with the very applauſe he would avoid: 
and when he is found to employ that applauſe 
ſolely as an engine of farther uſefulneſs, what ſuc- 
ceſs in his miniſtrations may not be expected from 
5 virtuous a popularity? 


Such n and ſuch ſucceſs may you, 
dear Sir, be ever attended with. By earneſtly pur - 
ſuing the latter in a courſe of ſuperior goodneſs 
and firmneſs, you will moſt probably arrive at the 
former; and by chiefly valuing the firſt for it's 
ſublerviency to real religion and utility, you will 
moſt certainly further the laſt, You will be truly 
popular, becauſe truly deſerving ; and in conſe- 
quence of both you will be more and more ſucceſs- 
ful; and by how much you are more ſucceſsful, by 
fo much you will be more happy ; and happier, 
Sir, you cannot be than I ſhall always wiſh you. 


Do I need to tell the people of this pariſh, that 
it will be in their power to contribute a great deal 


to their miniſter's happineſs? Surely, Sirs, you 


cannot but know, that much of a paſtor's eaſe and 
pleaſure muſt depend upon the diſpoſitions of his 
flock both towards him, and towards that goſpet 
which he preacheth. Hitherto you of this congre- 
gation have evidenced a very proper regard to the 
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perſon who is now to labour amongſt you. Ses 
that you continue to do ſo. You are bound to do 
ſo for his father's ſake, for his own fake, and what 
is much more, for his work's ſake.“ You are 
bound to do ſo out of reverence for his Maſter, 
and out of faithfulneſs to your engagements. 1 
hope, my friends, you remember that he comes to 
you in Chrift's name, © to pray you in Chrilt's 

© ſtead to be reconciled to God.“ And I truſt you 
have not forgotten, that you have all engaged in 
effet, and many of you in expreſs and ſolemn 
terms under your own hands, © to give him 
* all due encouragement and ſubmiſſion in the 
Lord.“ But pray have you conſidered duly what 
this means ? | 


Many people are apt to make a mighty noiſe a · 
bout their right to call a miniſter, and to expreſs 
a wonderful fondneſs to obtain the man they want; 
who notwithſtanding make very little or no conſci. 
ence oftentimes of their duty to him, when once 
they have obtained him. Not to mention their de- 
ſpiſing or neglecting his meſſage in the very begin- 
ning; he ſhall not perhaps be three days amongſt 
them, when they are ready to ſwallow, to ſpread, 
and to divert themſelves with ſome groundleſs ſto- 
ry to his diſadvantage. If afterwards he complies 
not with all their demands, becauſe he thinks 
| them unreaſonable, or humours them not in all 
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their fancies, becauſe he thinks them fooliſh; if he 
preacheth ſometimes ſo as to diſpleaſe them, which 
muſt neceſſarily happen at any rate, but more eſpe- 
cially in caſe he would be ſtrictly conſcientious; 
in particular if he reproves them ſharply for their 
ſins, and preſſeth them warmly to leave them, en- 
ters deeply into the detail of their diſorders, and 
« affirms conſtantly that they who have believed in 
God ſhould be careful to mantain good works, 
not hinting at theſe tranſiently, or tonching on 
them ſlightly, as numbers do, but fully and ftrong- 
ly inculcating, in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon,” an 
honeſt, ſober, charitable, and godly life, as the great 
end of the Chriſtian doctrine, and the only evi- 
dence of a Chriſtian faith; above all, if he votes in 
a church-court otherwiſe than they would have 
him; why then his capacity, diligence, and worth 
in his profeſſion ſhall be all, for a time at leaſt, ac- 
counted as nothing by many. One ſingle action, 
one fingle ſermon, I had almoſt faid one ſingle 
word, perhaps indifferent, perhaps good, perhaps 
excellent, ſhall overthrow with them his whole 
merit, What is right in his conduct ſhall be miſ- 
repreſented z what is wrong ſhall be exaggerated ; 
what is doubtful ſhall be taken by the left handle, 
To ſpeak reproachfully of him behind his back, 
to treat him diſreſpectfully even to his face, ſhall 
de conſecrated with the beſt and the moſt abuſed 
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of all names, that, of zeal for religion; and the 
perſons who behave ſo ſhall eſteem themſelves, and 
be eſteemed by ſome others, the excellent ones 
< of the earth, and the only faithful of the land, 
for © doing God ſuch good ſervice.” | 


; You are ſhocked at this account, You have too 
much reaſon to be ſhocked at it. But you 
cannot think it altogether juſt, Would to God it 
were not. But it is not to be diſguiſed, that ſuch 
things have been frequently ſeen in other 


parts of our country. I pretend not to ſay 
how it is in this. Do the people here always eſteem 


their miniſters very highly in love?“ Do they al. 
ways think of them with candor, ſpeak of them 
With reſpect, and behave to them with affection? 
Do they never « judge them in meat or in drink, 
to uſe a phraſe of our Apoſtle, nor condemn them 
in matters*of doubtful diſputation,” nor take up an 
evil report againſt them withdut cauſe, nor criti- 
eiſe on their ſermons or on their lives without 
. mercy? Happy miniſters, if this be the caſe in 
general! Your miniſter will have ground to think 
- himſelf happy, if this be the caſe with you. And 


then 1 dare ſay you will have ground to think 


DJs happy likewile, - 
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do his part 


An nete 


| 1 you with all poſſible obligingneſs and ſweetneſs, 


provided you will let him by uſing him as you 
ſhould. But by the way, ſee that you never deſire 
him to overdo, or expect of him ſervices beyond 
his ſtrength. Several ignorant unthinking crea- 
tures there are, who never conſider a miniſter's 


health, or what it will admit of. They. look on 


his buſineſs as a mighty eaſy one. They have no 
notion he ſhould be ever tired or worn out with 
any part of it. Pray, my friends, remember that 
your miniſter is not made of iron, and be tender 
of his health, as you would wiſh him to be uſeful 
and long uſeful, 


But what I ſuppoſe he will look upon as the ſur⸗ 
eſt and moſt acceptable expreſſion of your regard 


to him, is * to believe his report,” to receive his 


reproofs, and to hearken to his inſtructions as be- 
comes you. Would you oblige him in good ear- 
neſt? Would you encourage and cheriſh him to 


purpoſe? Then, be perſuaded by him to accept 
of the offers and comply with the propoſals he 


makes you on the part of his Lord, to forſake all 


your ill courſes, to mortify all your ill inclinations, 


to be attentive hearers of the word, to be ſtrict 
obſervers of the ſabbath, to be ſincere worſhippers 


of God in your retirements and with your houſ- 
holds, to bring up your children well, to be dili- 
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2 gent in your callings, juſt in your dealings, tem- 
3 perate in your enjoyments, and kind in your dif- 
| poſitions; to be good huſbands, good wives, 
parents, good children, good maſters, good fer- 
vants, good neighbours; moderate in your pro- 
feſſion of religion, charitable in your opinion of o- 
thers, and chiefly concerned to be as like Chriſt 
; yourſelves as may be, and to bring thoſe about 
vou to a Chtiſt- like temper and life. Oh Sirs, 
if you knew what a comfort it is to a miniſter, to 
ſee finners reforming, Chriſtians improving, chil 
dren growing up like © plants of renown” in the 
nurſery of God; a people in ſhort turning every 
day more knowing, more regular, more religious, 
and conſequently more happy, you could not fure 
i was going to ſay, you could not out of ve- 
. ry good · nature deny one fo great a pleaſare. 80 
great a pleaſure Mr. Gibſon may enjoy, if you 
will do as you ought, and will join-your prayers 
ith his for a bleſſing on your mutual endeavours; 
which may the good God grant you for the ſake 
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